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XXI. — The Darien Indians. By Dr. Cullen. 

[Bead November 7th, 1865.] 

The Isthmus of Darien, which is separated from the Isthmus of 
Panama by a line drawn from Cape San Bias to the mouth of 
Ohepo river, is covered throughout with dense forest, and is tra- 
versed by the Cordillera, which runs parallel to the Atlantic 
coast, at from three to six miles distance from it. The Atlantic 
coast of Darien extends from Boca Tarena, the most western mouth 
of the Atrato, to Cape Sail Bias, a distance of 157 miles. This 
coast, the islets and bays off it, and the country for about twenty 
miles towards the Pacific, are inhabited by an independent tribe 
called the Darien, San BJas, or Mandinga Indians. They call 
themselves Tule, a word signifying "people." Their small settle- 
ments, which are scattered at immense distances from each other, 
are situated on the sea-shore, on the banks of the rivers which 
fall into the Atlantic, and on the upper branches of those which 
run into the Pacific. They have always maintained their inde- 
pendence, and do not permit any official or citizen of the Republic 
of New Granada (now styled the United States of Colombia) to 
land on their territory ; and they neither go themselves to the 
Pacific side of the isthmus, nor allow any of the natives of the 
Granadian villages on that side to cross over to the Atlantic. In 
1850, they killed four negroes whom they caught fishing up 
Chiman river; and in 1852, they killed five negroes who had 
strayed too far towards the Atlantic on a hunting excursion. In 
1854, they killed four sailors of H.M.. steamer Virago, who 
accompanied Commander Prevost in his attempt to cross the 
isthmus ; but, soon afterwards, the old men in council passed a 
law that, in future, they should kill no white man. I do not 
believe the whole Indian population exceeds 3,000 souls. In 
1747, Governor Joaquin Valcarcel de Miranda calculated that 
there were 5,000 families ; so that there has been a great falling 
off in the last hundred years. 

The only inhabitants in the south of Darien are 1,300 Grana- 
dians, who are negroes and coloured people, and speak Spanish. 
Thus, strange to say, there are only 4,300 inhabitants, most of 
whom are savages, in a country 157 miles in length, with an 
average breadth of 60 miles, having a soil of amazing fertility, 
capable of yielding the most valuable products, and occupying 
the most commanding position for commerce, situated as it is 
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between the Atlantic and Pacific, with magnificent harbours on 
each, and at only eight days' distance by steam from New York, 
and eighteen from England. It seems still more strange when 
we reflect that the narrowest neck of land between the two oceans 
is there, and that there, also, the first settlement was made after 
the discovery of America — Santa Maria la Antigua del Darien 
having been the first town built on the American continent. 
Nevertheless, there is now neither path, track, trail, nor any way 
of transit across the Isthmus of Darien. Across the Isthmus of 
Panama there is a railroad, but except by that, there is no way 
of crossing from sea to sea. 

The Darien Indians are a handsome race, of low stature, but 
stoutly built, with the copper-coloured skin, straight, coarse, 
black hair, and other characteristics of Red Indians. They live 
very peaceably together ; are honest, cleanly, and industrious ; 
occupying themselves in fishing, hunting, and cultivating plan- 
tains, cassava, cocoa (theobroma cacao), and a little sugar, cotton, 
and tobacco. They hunt deer, peccaris and sahinos, two species 
of wild hogs, wild turkeys, and monkeys, which they barbecue or 
dry over smoke. They are very expert at throwing the harpoon, 
and striking fish, manati, and turtle. They are good sailors, and 
some of them occasionally make voyages to Jamaica and the 
United States. They are accustomed to the use of fire-arms, but 
their principal weapons are spears and arrows. They have the 
woorali or curare poison which they get from the Indians of 
Ohoco, and call ind and corovd. The arrows, which are very 
slender, and only a foot in length, have one end smeared with 
woorali, which has the appearance of extract of opium. When 
about to be used, a little silk cotton is wrapped round the other 
end, and the dart, which is of ebony-wood, is blown through a 
long tube, called borokera ; the deadly effect of a mere scratch is 
almost instantaneous. They never tell their names, and when 
one is asked "iki pe nookka" (what's your name?) he replies, 
" nookka chuli" (I have no name). They are, however, very fond 
of adopting English or Spanish names, and their principal traders 
have assumed the names of Shephard, Eobinson, William, Denis, 
Jack Bragg, John Bull, Tom Dadd, Paterson, etc. 

They place great faith in the divining powers of their leles or 
priests, who advise them in all important matters, and pretend to 
foretell events. Before delivering their oracles, these priests 
have their powwows, in which, like the pieiimans of the Cari- 
besce and Arrowauks of Guiana, and the Sookias of the Mosquito 
territory, they howl, mutter invocations, and invoke all sorts of 
terrible animals, real and fabulous. They have a great dread of 
the small-pox, which is one of their reasons for not allowing 
foreigners to enter their country ; but their principal reason is 
the idea that God made the country for them alone. 
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It is not unusual to meet with Albinos among them. At 
Perdon Island, off Cape San Bias, I saw three children, by the 
same father and mother, two of whom were Albinos, with very- 
white skins, white hair and eyelashes, and the weakness of vision 
under which Albinos labour, owing to the absence of the uvea 
and consequent deficiency of the pigment of the iris. A moment's 
exposure to the sun was sufficient to redden their skins and make 
them smart so much as to oblige them to run back to the hut. 

Their government is purely patriarchal ; the oldest and most 
experienced man in each settlement being accounted chief by 
general consent, and universally looked up to and obeyed as such. 
The last chief of all the Indians was Calogwa, of Carti, in San 
Bias Bay, who was upwards of 100 years of age when he died a 
few years ago. An Indian named Bobinson, who was twelve 
years in Washington, where he was educated by the late Daniel 
Webster, styled himself his Secretary of State. 

They are very friendly to the English and Americans, but 
nevertheless will not permit them to land on the coast. When a 
vessel anchors, it is boarded by the Indians, who bring off their 
produce and do not allow the captain or crew to land. They 
carry on a considerable trade in cocoa-nuts, cocoa-nut oil, cocoa, 
carey or turtle-shell, cotton and grass hammocks, vegetable ivory, 
and canoes of calli-calli, a timber which stands wear and tear 
better than cedar or mahogany. They receive in exchange co- 
loured calicoes, shirts, calico trowsers, looking-glasses, beads, cut- 
lasses for cutting bush, hatchets, culinary utensils, guns, powder 
and shot, tobacco, rum, and brandy. A very profitable trade 
might be carried on with them in timbers, dye-woods, various 
gums and resins, and a very fine grass which they use for hemp 
and flax, and of which they make a beautiful and most durable 
kind of hammock. They will take no money in exchange for any 
of their commodities, nor will they sell gold dust, the Indians of 
the interior being strictly forbidden to bring down any to the 
coast. The trade is carried on by some schooners and sloops from 
Jamaica, Curacoa, and Carthagena. Occasionally the Abingdon, 
or some other clipper from Baltimore, finds her way to the coast 
The principal foreign traders are the brothers Abraham of Kings- 
ton, Jamaica, and Portobello ; Captains Eamon Iglesias of Car- 
thagena, and Bichard Ellis of Curacoa. Juan Seva of Carthagena, 
a native of Malaga, who traded with the Indians for twenty-six 
years and never once landed on the coast, died a few years ago ; 
as also Zephyrino, Bichard Marks, and Capt. Latham. The old 
Indians speak very highly of the late Capt. Shephard of San 
Juan de Nicaragua, who used to trade with them many years ago 
in his schooner, the Mandeville. There is a half Indian son of 
his at the mouth of the Tavena, a liver a little east of the Tavena 
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mouth of the Atrato ; his name is Zapatha, which is the Indian 
way of pronouncing Shephard. 

Their language is very euphonious, as the following examples 
will show : How do you do ? — Pe nuguetigua ? Whence did your 
friends come ? — Pe ayamala piya kartanigi ? The tide is falling. 
■ — Ti mureti arreogali. When will the canoe come from down 
the river ? — Ulo chana ulnonigi diba ti yalakari ? My brother is 
in the bush hunting. — Angmechari wirchanati. Loose the sail. 
— Wur mola parmite. West wind. — Chagri puruaga. 

The women wear gold nose-rings so large that they hang down 
below their mouths and must be raised up when they eat. They 
are diamond-shaped, cut at one of the angles to admit of their 
being put in and taken out, and weigh about a quarter of an 
ounce, being very thick. They drag down the septum of the nose 
considerably. Their necks, wrists, ankles, knees, and hips are 
adorned with glass beads, strings of coral, gold trinkets, tigers', 
sharks', and alligators' teeth, pieces of money, and a variety of 
miscellaneous articles. They sometimes bind their legs in two or 
three places with strips of cloth or withes of liana so tightly that 
the flesh is swelled out between the ligatures in an unsightly 
manner. On grand occasions they put on a cotton dress, and the 
men attire themselves in shirts and trowsers, but generally the 
entire dress of either sex consists of a narrow ayuca or lap, called 
paneguiri, round the loins. 

In all my intercourse with this interesting tribe, I was inva- 
riably treated with the greatest kindness and hospitality, although 
the old men were strongly opposed to my project for cutting 
a canal across the Isthmus, notwithstanding that I represented 
to them that the line I proposed would not interfere with any of 
their settlements, as it would traverse a district entirely unin- 
habited. 

As it is probable that, ere long, the survey of the Darien Canal 
line, from Caledonia Harbour to the Gulf of San Miguel, will be 
commenced, I take this opportunity of stating that any attempt 
to land on the coast without the permission of the Indians may 
be resented in a hostile manner, and that the Indians, if politely 
requested to give their consent, will not refuse. It must be un- 
derstood that the independence of the Darien Indians has been 
recognised by the Eepublic of New Granada, whose claim to the 
Atlantic side of Darien is only nominal. 

In conclusion, I beg to urge the justice of dealing with this 
fine race in all future transactions in a spirit of conciliation and 
friendship, and with the strictest integrity and honour. If they 
are treated with in a frank and sincere manner, they will offer no 
opposition to the construction of the canal. 



